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RHYTHM IN PROSE 

It has long been an open secret that prose is not distinguished 
from poetry by lack of rhythm. Aristotle said it, Cicero after 
him; Stevenson and others have since re-discovered it. The 
difference between prose and verse is more subtle. "Prose," 
says Aristotle, "should contain rhythm, but not metre, else it 
will be verse." "The prose writer must never disappoint the 
ear by the trot of an accepted metre," says Stevenson. The 
rhythm of prose is distinguished, according to the ancient 
authority, by the employment of long, four-syllabled feet, called 
paeonics ; according to Stevenson, by the incessant variation of 
the rhythmical pattern. 

Pater says of Dryden's prose that "it is vitiated by many a 
scanning line;" but the sin of falling into the trot of an accepted 
metre is more common than is generally suspected. Writers of 
English seem to be especially liable to it. "The French prose 
writer," says Stevenson, "would be astounded at the labors 
of his brother across the channel and how a quarter of His toil 
.... is to avoid writing verse." It has been frequently 
pointed out how Dickens, for instance, in his earlier works 
wrote long passages in a sort of bad blank verse. More recently 
a bit of prose by Thompson-Seton has been arranged by a mis- 
chievous critic as follows : 

So in this land of long, long winter night, 
Where nature stints her joys for six hard months, 
Then owns her debt and pays it all at once, 
The spring is glorious compensation for the past. 
Six months' arrears of joy are paid in one 
Vast lavish outpour. 

Chief among the sinners we are considering is the English 
Bible. It would be easy to cite a large number of lines in per- 
fect dactylic measure, like: 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of the 
trumpet. 
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Mischief shall come upon mischief, and rumor shall be upon rumor. 
Be as the sands of the sea which cannot be measured or numbered. 
Wail of the daughter of Zion, let tears run down like a river. 

No less frequent are lines in iambic metre, like: 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels, 

Who can stand before his cold ? 
He giveth snow like wool. 

The sea and all that in them is, 
Who keepeth truth forever. 

Take my yoke upon you and learn of me. 

Death is swallowed up in victory; O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory? 

It is often possible, while listening to an orator, to beat time 
in unison with the measured fall of his accents. Over and above 
this accentual beat one may observe a regular alternation of 
tone, which is of a different character in the preacher from 
what it is in the political orator, different in the scientific lec- 
turer from the pleader before juries. The prose of famous ora- 
tors contains a swing, as it is often called. You may feel it in 
Cicero, and you may hear it in Bryan. The late Robert- G. In- 
gersoll had it in a marked degree, and some of his chants are 
still ground out from phonographic records. Especially notice- 
able are rhythm of accent and of tone in the discourse of one 
speaking a language unknown to us, but orators in English are 
sometimes capable of achieving for one an almost equal divorce 
of thought from sound. 

Everyone, even in ordinary conversation, chooses as far as 
possible rhythmical, in preference to unrhythimcal, combina- 
tions of syllables. Words of their own accord, when combined 
to express meanings, fall to some degree into rhythmical pat- 
terns; but we are not content with that. We lengthen, shorten, 
and slur syllables in order to please our sense of rhythm. 
Speakers with more musical ears do this to such an extent that 
their speech sounds smooth and regular, like blank verse. But 
we all do it more than we are aware, and it is surprising how 
much lengthening and compression language will undergo to 
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this end without betraying the strain. Take, for example, the 
sentence, "That judgment was unjust;" the accent in the word 
"unjust" falls on the last syllable. Now, use the word in a dif- 
ferent setting, "It was an unjust judgment;" the accent has 
been shifted to the first syllable. Compare the two sentences, 
"It was a bad excuse" with "He was a bad man," and notice 
how the word "bad" is lengthened in the second sentence. The 
purpose of such shifting of accents and lengthening or shorten- 
ing of syllables is obviously to accommodate the syllable to the 
movement of the phrase in which it occurs. There are limits, 
of course, beyond which we may not go with a given material in 
lengthening or shortening of syllables and shifting of accent, 
and everyone who has read aloud knows how prose styles vary in 
tractableness. 

Who has not felt such a difference — let us call it a difference 
of movement — between the prose, for example, of Cooper and 
Stevenson, Burke and Ingersoll, Johnson and Ruskin, Spencer 
and Huxley? It will not be possible to resolve these differences 
into differences of subject matter or of mere vocabulary. Take, 
for example, such a sentence as this from Stevenson's "Travels 
With a Donkey:" "From time to time a warm wind rustled 
down the valley and set all the chestnuts dangling their bundles 
of foliage and fruit; the ear was filled with whispering music, 
and the shadows danced in tune." Compare it with this from 
Scott : ' 'The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy glades 
of that forest which we have mentioned in the beginning of the 
chapter. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks were crowded together ; in some places they were 
intermingled with beeches, hollies and copsewood of various de- 
scriptions so closely as totally to intercept the level beams of the 
sinking sun. " The difference between these two passages is one 
of pace, movement or rhythm — which has been called the "mys- 
terious essence" of style. 

The thought that prose styles are distinguishable by character- 
istic rhythms suggests the question, How may these rhythms be 
determined and described ? Types of verse are characterized by 
distinct metres discoverable by the simple process of scanning. 
But we have been told by rhetoricians, as we have seen, from 
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Aristotle to Stevenson, that good prose, though rhythmical, 
must not be metrical; and it is quite obvious that no prose 
worthy of the name can be reduced as a whole to any of the reg- 
ular schemes underlying poetry. And yet we know perfectly 
well that the prose of Gibbon is distinct from that of Macaulay, 
that of Henry James from that of Barrie, by virtue of something 
which can only be described as rhythm. Can we not be more 
specific and ask what are the rhythmical elements that differen- 
tiate one style from the other ? What, more definitely, do we 
mean by rhythm in language ? 

There is first that phonetic or syllabic rhythm with which 
everyone is familiar, the recurrence of accents at regular inter- 
vals spaced by unaccented syllables or pauses. This is the 
rhythm one looks for when scanning poetry. It is the rhythm 
of which we have above given a few short flights. There is also 
another, a larger rhythm of which the unit in poetry is the verse 
or line, in prose, the sentence, clause or phrase. Syllabic rhythm 
is purely phonetic or mechanical; phrase, clause and sentence 
rhythm corresponds to the beat of thought itself, for, as a great 
psychologist says: "Thought is rhythmical even with the sim- 
ple perception of a number of objects ; accentuation and empha- 
sis are present in every perception we have!" 

The metrical scheme of a piece of poetry is ordinarily dis- 
closed by the simple process of reading with a little exaggeration 
of the natural emphases, and counting accented and unaccented 
syllables — in short, by scanning. The same method applied to 
prose seems to lead to immediate confusion. Not catching the 
jog-trot of verse at the start, we begin to vacillate as to what is 
and what is not an accent. No recognizable rhythmical scheme 
emerges and we abandon the attempt in disgust. And yet, even 
as we give up the task, if we read on naturally, regardless of 
scanning, we are impressed by the fact that there nevertheless is 
a rhythm, despite our inability to describe it. 

The problem before us is similar to that which confronts 
science in many forms. It is the problem of finding the law of 
a multitude of facts that we suspect to be in some way bound to- 
gether, and yet superficially appear to obey no law but chance. 
The problems of life-insurance are of this sort. Human beings 
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die from a thousand and one accidents, and yet we speak of the 
death rate of a community and observe how it remains uniform 
within narrow limits from year to year. Nothing is more capri- 
cious than weather, but somehow multitudes of "weathers" get 
themselves summed up into characteristic and recognizable 
"climates." Every individual of a plant or animal species dif- 
fers from every other individual in some respects, human beings 
differ in innumerable ways, and yet we go on speaking of bio- 
logical species and of human races. Science has developed a 
formidable weapon with which to attack problems of this sort — 
problems arising from great multitudes of variations among allied 
phenomena. This weapon is the method of statistics. Take a 
large enough number of facts, the larger the better, suspected to 
be subject to the same influence, and no matter how bewildering 
the superficial confusion may seem, the underlying uniformity 
will be revealed, if it is there. 

We feel that one piece of prose is not like another rhythmi- 
cally just as we feel that the climate of one locality is different 
from that of another. A hot day in town may be matched by a 
hot one at the sea-shore, and a cold day in the mountains by an 
equally cold one in town; the climates of town, seashore and 
mountain are nevertheless different. So, although scanning a 
few sentences of prose may not reveal a rhythmical pattern that 
will enable one to distinguish those sentences from an equal 
number in another piece of style, yet the indescribable differ- 
ence we feel in reading the two may perhaps be definitely formu- 
lated if we apply the statistical method to a sufficiently large 
section of each. 

Let us take two styles that everybody will without hesitation 
acknowledge to vary in respect to this something which is called 
rhythm — the styles of Cooper and Stevenson. Let us take for 
investigation "Red Rover" and a sketch of Stevenson's called 
"The Old Pacific Capital." We count a thousand words from 
the beginning of each and as many more as will bring us to the 
end of a sentence. We then read each selection as naturally as 
we can, noticing what words and what syllables appear to have 
stress. We mark these syllables with stress, and after we have 
done this for the whole thousand and odd words, we count the 
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number of marked syllables and the number unmarked. From 
the figures thus obtained we find the average number of unac- 
cented syllables between a pair of accents. The first 1,004 
words of Cooper's "Red Rover," for example, contain 1,593 
syllables. Of these, the present writer has counted 498 as ac- 
cented and 1,095 unaccented, which gives an average unaccented 
interval of 2.20 syllables. The same process applied to Steven- 
son's sketch gives an average unaccented interval of only 1.76 
syllables. Other pairs of contrasted styles similarly display 
variations in the figures obtained by the same method. John- 
son's "Essay on Shakespeare" gives an average interval of 2.3 
syllables, Emerson's "Nature" one of 1.95; Burke on "Concili- 
ation" gives an interval of 2.24, while Ingersoll on "Heretics" 
one of only 1.85; Ruskin's "Modern Painters" gives 1.67, but 
his "Sesame and Lilies" goes up to 2.01. Huxley's Preface to 
his little book on Physiography contains an average interval of 
2.13 syllables — the preface being very learned and addressed to 
the scientific fraternity; the first chapter of the body of the 
book, addressed to the general reader, sinks to 1.80. Spencer's 
"Principles of Psychology" has an interval of 2.56, Darwin's 
"Expression of the Emotions," one of 1.95. Addison's "Essay 
on Milton" has 2.17, Sir Thomas Browne's "Urn Burial" 1.89. 
There seems in general to be a correspondence between the 
large numbers and the styles usually described as heavy, and 
between the small ones and the styles felt to be light. 

It may be objected to this wholesale manner of scanning prose 
that either the placing of the accents will be wholly arbitrary, 
subject to the whim of the scanner, or that an accent will be 
simply placed somewhere on each and every word, making the 
result dependent entirely on the lengths of the words. But it 
should be observed that the more rhythmical a piece of prose is, 
the less doubt there will be as to the placing of accents. This is 
in fact one of the reasons that makes rhythmical prose easier and 
pleasanter to read than relatively unrhythmical prose. As for 
the second objection, it is true that long and short words play a 
large part in determining the character of prose, as well as of 
verse rhythm ; but one has only to read a strongly rhythmical 
passage to see that the outcome is not by any means a mere 
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summation of word accents. I read a passage from Macaulay's 
"Essay on Milton," for instance, as follows: 

On the ri'ch and the el'oquent, on no'bles and prie'sts, they looked 
do'wn with conte'mpt; for they este'emed themselves ri'ch in a more 
pre'cious tre'asure and el'oquent in a more subli'me lan'guage, no'bles 
by the ri'ght of an ear'lier crea'tion and prie'sts by the imposition of 
a mi'ghtier ha'nd. 

Here not only are such small words as "on," "the," and 
"and," passed over, but also "they," "themselves" and 
"looked." 

Styles, then, that feel as distinct rhythmically as Cooper's 
and Stevenson's, Johnson's and Emerson's, Burke's and Inger- 
soll's, Addison's and Browne's, and so on, give by the statisti- 
cal method correspondingly different average unaccented inter- 
vals. But we can, if we are willing to take the pains, come to a 
more exact description of the rhythmical elements composing 
various styles.. It is possible to determine whether in a given 
style one or another type of "foot" predominates. The interval 
between two consecutive accents may be called a "foot," and 
this may consist of no syllable, as when two accents come to- 
gether, or of one or more unaccented syllables. It is, of course, 
only a matter of eye strain and patience to count in each of our 
thousand-word selections the number of no-syllable, one-syl- 
lable, two-syllable, three-syllable, four-syllable groups, and so on. 
If one style should happen to be throughout iambic and another 
dactylic — to make an extravagant supposition — our count 
should in the one case yield us a great excess of one-syllable 
intervals and in the other of two-syllable intervals. But if not 
wholly iambic or dactylic, a style predominantly one or the other 
will give characteristic results; and variously proportioned mix- 
tures of one-, two-, three- and more syllabled intervals will be re- 
vealed. 

An actual census of the selections already mentioned shows 
that differences of the sort we have suspected really exist. A 
thousand words of Cooper contain about 75 one-syllable inter- 
vals, 96 two-syllable intervals, 72 three-syllable intervals, 35 four- 
syllable intervals, with a scattering of others which we will not 
take the space to mention. Stevenson, on the other hand, has 
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14 one-syllable intervals, 76 two-syllable intervals, 85 of three 
syllables, 16 of four syllables. Stevenson, accordingly, has a 
great excess of iambic, or more accurately, "duple" feet. 
Cooper has more triple feet than duple ; but the excess of the 
one over the other is not so marked as the excess of duple over 
triple in Stevenson. From these figures we conclude that Ste- 
venson has a marked duple rhythm ; that Cooper's rhythm is not 
as marked as Stevenson's, and that what there is of it is pre- 
dominantly triple in character. It should be remembered, by the 
way, that we are here speaking only of phonetic or syllabic 
rhythm. We shall speak of other rhythms later. Comparing 
Johnson with Emerson in the same way, we find in Johnson JJ 
one-syllable intervals, 87 two-syllable, 78 three-syllable, 37 four- 
syllable ; in Emerson 106 one-syllable, 1 1 1 two-syllable, 65 three- 
syllable, and 23 four-syllable. In neither of these two cases is 
the predominance of one foot over the other as clear as in the 
case of Stevenson ; but see how the large feet come out in John- 
son and the small in Emerson. Again, Burke's figures are 75, 
98, 74, 33, but Ingersoll's are 135, 91, 55, 28 — strong double 
rhythm in Ingersoll, weak triple rhythm in Burke. Ruskin's 
"Modern Painters" gives 141, 87, 66, 16; his "Sesame and 
Lilies" 95, 96, 64, 30 — strong duple rhythm in the one, weaker 
rhythm in the other. Huxley's Preface to his Physiography 
gives 84, 105, 65, 34; his first chapter in, 120, 57, 22 — the 
much greater rhythm of the first chapter is obvious. Spencer 
gives 51, 75, 63, 34; a clear expression of the commonly felt 
weakness of rhythm in Spencer. 

The illustrations and figures that have been cited clearly do 
not prove that in one piece of prose we have pages of blank 
verse, and in another, pages of hexameters. They show only, 
that short flights of one kind of rhythm predominate in one 
style ; and in another, flights of a different kind. The summa- 
tion or resultant of these bits in a piece of prose gives it its 
characteristic syllabic rhythm. 

But now let us turn to that other sort of rhythm mentioned a 
little while ago — the rhythm that corresponds more closely to 
thought — phrase, clause and sentence rhythm. 

We have given a few illustrations of rhythm from the English 
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Bible. The same examples illustrate the larger rhythm, the 
rhythm of thought, that we now have in mind. 

Mischief shall come upon mischief, and rumor shall be upon rumor. 

The break in the middle, and the similarity of the thought in 
the two halves is plain. Biblical scholars call this "parallelism 
of the members," and Hebrew poetry throughout is constructed 
on this principle. The parallelism may be of various kinds. 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! 
is evidently not a parallelism, like the first one cited, and 

Be as the sands of the sea, which cannot be measured or numbered, 
is different again, as is 

Cease then and let me alone that I may take comfort a little. 

Now, the principle of parallelism which to-day seems so obvi- 
ous not only in the poetry of the Bible, but in a great deal of its 
prose, was not recognized and formulated by the translators of 
the King James version, and, considering the acknowledged in- 
fluence of the King James Bible on English prose, it will not be 
too much to say that the principle of parallelism, which is the 
formal principle on which Hebrew poetry was constructed, has 
come to play an important part in the structure of English 
prose. But whether or not acquired in this way, the point here 
is, that the form which English rhetoricians call "balance" is in 
essence identical with that called by Biblical scholars "parallel- 
ism." Furthermore, this form of rhythm is far more prevalent 
in English than is commonly supposed. 

When Macaulay says, "He has distanced all his competitors 
so decidedly, that it is not worth while to place them," there is 
no less parallelism than when Job says, "Cease then and let me 
alone, that I may take comfort a little." When Stevenson 
writes, "Nothing could overlie such a fellow; a kind of base 
success was written on his brow," the parallelism is as obvious 
as in the Psalm, "God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with 
the sound of a trumpet." And in the rest of Stevenson's para- 
graph from which this sentence is taken, the parallelism is no 
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less clear: "He was then in his ill days | but I can imagine him 
in Congress with his mouth full of bombast and sawder. As we 
moved in the same circle | I was brought necessarily into his 
society. I do not think I ever heard him say anything that was 
true, kind or interesting | but there was entertainment in the 
man's demeanor." 

We can go farther, guided by a clue from the Bible. A Bib- 
lical parallelism may subsist between subject and predicate, in- 
dicated in the Hebrew text by an especial punctuation mark. 
"And the earth | was waste and void," "A laughing stock | has 
God made me," are examples. We may have the same thing in 
English. The middle point will be indicated by a pause and the 
two members will contain exactly, or very nearly, the same num- 
ber of accents; as in these sentences from Lamb: "Awful ideas 
of the Tower | twined themselves about his presence;" "A 
captive, a stately being | let out of the Tower on Saturdays. ' ' 
The balance between subject and predicate is especially marked 
when the subject is long. The voice in reading marks the point 
of division by a change of pitch and a suspension of tone, as may 
be felt clearly in this sentence by Ruskin: "A Claude, a Muril- 
lo, a Greuze and a Gainsborough | hung gracious in their chosen 
places." Rhythmical prose places corresponding or proportion- 
ate masses of sound, measured chiefly by accents, on each side of 
the dividing line, as it does also in the usually recognized cases 
of balance. So, for instance, in this double system from Macau- 
lay: "The party whose principles afforded him no guarantee | 
would be attached to him by interest, | the party whose interests 
he attacked | would be restrained from insurrection by prin- 
ciple." 

It seems rash to suggest the existence of elements in prose 
analogous to the verse units of poetry, yet the thing has been 
done by an excellent authority, and close study shows that there 
is a good basis for the intimation. The prose units that have 
been likened to verses are phrasal sections. 

We clearly indicate such sections in reading aloud, by pauses 
and intonations. There is no mistaking them in this sentence 
of Gibbon's: "He was severe to himself, indulgent to the im- 
perfections of others, just and beneficent to all mankind." The 
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fact of an analogy between phrasal section in prose and verse in 
poetry suggests the question whether a uniform length of phrasal 
section is one of the devices of rhythmical prose. By length, 
we should not understand length in inches, in letters, or in syl- 
lables; but in number of accents. The use of this measure 
needs but little defense. It is the recognized measure in certain 
types of poetry. Anglo-Saxon poetry paid no attention to syl- 
lables, but only to accents. This is said to be the practice to- 
day in Palestine and Arabia; and Coleridge, as is well known, 
wrote "Christabel" on this principle. 

The answer to the question put above may be sought by the 
statistical method. We take the texts that we have scanned and 
again go over them, marking the natural pauses which we as- 
sume indicate the termini of phrasal sections. We count the 
number of accents in each phrase and then the number of phrases 
having one, two, three accents, and so on, respectively. We 
finally calculate what percentage of all the phrases in each selec- 
tion contain one accent, two accents, three accents, etc. It will 
be found that on the whole, phrases of two and three accents 
abound nearly equally, with rather more of three accented 
phrases than of two. So far, then, the evidence is inconclusive. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. Sir Thomas Browne's 
piece of prose will be found to have about 44 per cent of three- 
accented phrases and only 24 per cent of two-accented. Con- 
trast this with Ingersoll's 36 per cent of two-accented, and 26 
per cent of three-aceented phrases. Lamb, who modelled his 
style on Browne's, approximates him curiously with 28 per cent 
of twos and 41 per cent of threes; and Emerson, though so dif- 
ferent in other rhythmical features, approaches these writers 
with 22 per cent of twos and 35 per cent of threes. From such 
results as these, and from what we have seen above of parallel- 
ism, it seems fair to conclude that phrases of equal accents do 
play a part in the rhythm of prose. 

Among the varieties of phrase rhythm which we are catalogu- 
ing, should finally be mentioned those repetitions of similar 
forms with varied meanings; like Burke's "The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
men tsand heroic enterprise is gone" Reiteration of the same 
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part of speech, often buttressed with epithets, is another device. 
We find it in the flashiest and in the soberest writing. Thus, 
Ingersoll has, "I would rather have lived and died unnoticed and 
unknown except by those who loved me, and gone down into the 
voiceless silenee of the dreamless dust, than to have been that 
imperial impersonation of force and murder who covered Europe 
with blood and tears. We get the same sort of thing more 
quietly in Howells, "and really the place was enchanting with 
its close-cropped, daisy-starred lawns, and the gay figures of polo 
players coming home from distant fields in the pale dusk of a 
radiant day of early June." 

It is evident that rhythm in prose is a much more complicated 
affair than rhythm in poetry. The instrument, as has been said, 
is more difficult to play worthily. It requires a great master to 
extract all the music of which it is capable. Besides the syllabic 
rhythm, the phrase and word rhythm, the parallelism of clauses 
and phrases that have been mentioned, there are other effects 
rhythmic and melodic on which we cannot here dwell. For the 
sake of approximate completeness let it be added only, that the 
statistical method has been applied to sentences as wholes and 
that specific styles have been found to possess characteristic 
sentence lengths. There is, that is to say, also a sort of rough 
sentence-rhythm. 

There will undoubtedly be persons who will think too much 
has been proved, or claimed, for prose rhythm. You might as 
well assert that all language is rhythmical, they will say, and 
be done with it. Something very nearly like this assertion is 
just what we should desire to make. All language is to a large 
extent rhythmical. Like all other bodily activity in which simi- 
lar movements are repeated at brief intervals of time, speech 
tends towards rhythm and approaches regularity of rhythm as 
closely as the phonetic character of the words, all things consid- 
ered, permits. The artistic prose writer moulds the material in 
which he works to heighten rhythmical effects and suppress 
roughnesses already there. He, like the poet, "so selects and 
arranges words, that the reader will find strongly stressed 
syllables coming naturally into the majority of the more 
prominent times of the desired rhythm." The difference be- 
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tween the two is, that while the poet has his rhythm set before 
him when he begins to write, the prose writer's rhythm grows 
under his hand. He knows only in a vague way what shape it is 
to take. He knows certainly, only that it must not be unrhyth- 
mical. 

What is true of phonetic rhythm is equally true of the larger 
thought rhythm. Thought, by its nature, tends to become 
rhythmical. It comes in pulses and in groups of pulses. Every 
sentence contains at least two beats — the subject and the predi- 
cate. Long sentences contain more beats arranged in some 
comprehensible manner. Rhythm binds separate particles into 
groups, into wholes. It facilitates comprehension and econo- 
mizes attention. It pleases because it fulfills what it promises, 
and when satisfactions are temporarily withheld by a good 
rhythm, that is only so we may be the more strongly impressed 
with its ultimate faithfulness. 

Abram Lipsky. 

New York City. 



